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was 84 cents. Naturally, in order to be able to draw a
fair share of this traffic that was going coastwise, the
transcontinental railroads requested the Inter-State Com-
merce Commission to permit them to lower the rates from
San Francisco to Chicago and St. Louis to 65 cents and
67-5 cents respectively. If that were granted, then the
railways could be sure of tapping a good part of the traffic
offered by the Pacific Coast refineries. But such a pro-
cedure would have proved detrimental to the interests of
the refineries of New Orleans and others on the Atlantic
Coast; that would only increase the competitive strength
of the Pacific sugar and so they rightly opposed such
action. While those immediately interested in the dispute
were the rival refineries, the ultimate interested parties
were the suppliers of raw materials, viz. Hawaii, Cuba,
etc. Thus, no decision could be taken without taking into
consideration these conflicting interests, and all this proves
the delicate balance of the rate structure and shows how
the railroads are used by the competitors ar instruments
for business purposes.13
Competition need not necessarily be restricted to parallel
lines or to one form of transport with another on
competitive routes. There may be in addition competition
between directions. A particular place, say Tanjore, may
serve a number of places and export rice to the ports of
Madras and Tuticorin. Madras is 222 miles distant from
e, while the latter place is very nearly the same
from it, viz., 226 miles. Both these ports are in
eompetiti0& with each other so much so the freight rate
to either place has got to be the samer else, traffic would
get diverted from the costlier to the cheaper direction.
A similar situation is illustrated by the competition of
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